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AN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 





BRYAN PINDER 





BOOKS ARE GOING INTO THE SCHOOLS throughout the country in ever 
increasing numbers. Education Boards have had increased grants for 
readers and for social studies books, the Schools’ Section of the Country 
Library Service is continually extending its work, and more and more 
schools are taking advantage of increased capitation and subsidies, and 
are also spending locally-raised money on books. Suddenly increased 
supplies of books may, however, lead many to imagine that more progress 
has been made in the field of school libraries than is actually the case. 


Formerly a teacher and the librarian at Christchurch South Intermediate School, 
Mr Pinder is now working in the office of the Senior Inspector of Schools, New 
Plymouth. While at Christchurch South he compiled a very useful handbook 
to the school library. 
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PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 

Teachers everywhere are confronted with the problem of finding 
places to house the books. Because school library rooms do not generally 
exist, class libraries are the almost inevitable result. By this means 
newly acquired books are made quickly and easily available to children, 
but, of course, the range of literature to which any child has access is 
restricted to the particular books in the class library. 

Isolated attempts, which are often primitive, have been made to 
build up some sort of subject catalogue, so that teachers and children 
may first know what is in the books (particularly for social studies), and 
secondly, be able quickly to locate material relevant to class studies. 

There is much evidence that the time is ripe for teachers and adminis- 
trators to plan for the more effective organization and use of the books 
that are already in the schools, and of those that will find their way 
there during the next few years. A few schools have already done this, 
and some details of the attempt of one school to develop an effective 
library service may be of interest. 


TAKING STOCK 
In August, 1944, the Christchurch South Intermediate School, with 

a roll of about 500, took stock of its library resources. There was no 

library room or central book repository of any description. The books 

possessed by the school were, in the main, of three kinds: 

1. Sets and odd copies (ancient and modern) of various texts—mainly 
English grammar, extracts from literature and poetry, and social 
studies. 

2. A rudimentary collection of fiction. This included books bequeathed 
to the school from an earlier school, many popular second and third 
rate books which had been bought in cheap lots—they had been 
through the London blitz and had suffered from fire, smoke and 
water. There were also books that had been bought or presented at 
various times. 

3. Several classes ran class libraries consisting of books brought from 
home by pupils. A class might have about sixty books, ranging from 
‘nice’ Victorian children’s novels with such encouraging titles as 
Stepping Heavenwards, and classics by Dickens and Scott, to novels 
by Grace Richmond, Jean Webster and Edgar Wallace. All would be, 
more or less, in a state of disrepair. One class of children of low 
intelligence possessed a collection of short easy readers and story books 
which had been attractively and strongly bound. 

The total book stock was housed in teachers’ cupboards and a few 
shelves in the staffroom. Attempts had been made to prepare a combined 
accession register and catalogue. Many excellent books had been bought 
from time to time, but they were known only to the teachers in whose 
cupboards they were kept. One teacher would carefully and with great 
secrecy guard a full set of Rugg and Krueger’s Social Studies Series, 
while another would prize some highly attractive books on art. 


PLANNING THE LIBRARY ROOM 

The decision to organize a library had been deferred because the 
school was awaiting the building of a new block consisting of an assembly 
hall and library. Finally, the Education Board decided to bring a disused 
shelter shed from another school and rebuild it as a temporary library. 
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The completed room was quite attractive. It was pleasantly lined and 
well lit. But it had many disadvantages. It was far too small, measuring 
approximately 11 ft. by 35 ft., with a single door in the centre of a short 
side. Shelving, seven feet in height, was fitted between windows and 
across one end, and on the wall on either side of the door. Originally 
it was planned to provide seating accommodation for twenty pupils, 
but the woodwork teachers and the teacher-librarian drew up plans to 
enable forty pupils to be accommodated on chairs. To achieve this 
desirable objective, all furniture, including tables and chairs, charging 
desk, and vertical file-catalogue cabinet unit were designed with great 
care. Window tables were fitted in all bays. Two tables 3 ft. by 6 ft. 
were installed down the centre of the room and fitted with magazine 
stands down the centre of each. Chairs with rounded corners and low 
backs to fit under table ledges were made. A U-shaped charging desk 
was designed. This desk was an attractive modern piece of furniture. 
The base of the U faced the door and contained sloping display shelves. 
There was room inside the legs of the U for two pupil librarians. Books 
were returned on the left and issued on the right. The two-door foolscap 
vertical file cabinet with a nine-drawer catalogue cabinet on top was 
placed facing the room between the charging desk and the first long 
table. Several sloping shelves with a ledge at the bottom were made 
for the display of books and magazines. When fitted into the front of 
lower normal shelves, the sloping shelves also hid filed book jackets 
and other material stored behind. 

As there was no workroom, many of the shelves on the top row, and 
the shelves behind the doors, were fitted with doors and thus converted 
into cupboards. A room of 385 square feet does not seem even to approach 
what is usually considered an adequate area for a library in a school 
of 500 pupils. But it was at least possible for forty pupils to sit com- 
fortably and have reasonable space while writing or studying. 


ORGANIZING THE BOOK STOCK 


All books owned by the school were called in. Classes handed in 
their own small library stocks, and at the same time a large and carefully 
planned book drive brought in 500 books, of which, surprisingly, about 
250 were found to be suitable. From various sources about £150 was 
raised and spent on new books. 

There was a comprehensive culling of unsuitable books, and the rest 
were placed on the shelves, fiction in alphabetical order of author, and 
non-fiction in the main Dewey classes. A card accession register of all 
books was then compiled. 

It was decided to establish, in the staff room, a separate text-book 
library for class sets of English books immediately, and later on for class 
sets of Social Studies books. Books to be used as class sets were classified, 
accessioned, catalogued, and processed in the usual way, but had the 
letter T placed above the class number. They were placed in the staff 
room, and could be borrowed only by teachers. Later on, when extensive 
sets of Social Studies books were built up, they were housed in a separate 
room, and arranged on the shelves to the plan of the Social Studies 
syllabus. 

Because much of the processing of books and the running of the 
library had to be done by pupils, as many guides as possible were given. 
Book cards, printed on the school press, displayed in small type the 
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words ‘ Call No. at the top left-hand corner, and ‘Accession No.” at 
the top right-hand corner. On the envelopes, and on the top of the 
reverse side of the title page, these numbers appeared in the same relative 
positions, so that, once a book had been classified and accessioned, 
children could copy the numbers on to envelopes and cards with slight 
risk of error. 

Standard 7.5 cm. by 12.5 cm. catalogue cards were used. Sampie 
author and title cards showing setting out and distances of initial letters 
in each line from the left-hand edge of the card were an invaluable aid 
in using the services of training college students and pupils in printing 
catalogue cards with a minimum of mistakes. A nine-drawer * Lomak ° 
cabinet with sloping drawers and plate glass tops was selected. 

The call number was placed on the spine of every book, including 
fiction, at a uniform distance from the bottom. 

Many school departments contributed towards the fittings and 
accessories. Sixty steel book supports, and over one hundred brackets 
for shelf labels, were made in the metal-workshop. Date-due slips, book 
cards, overdue notices, reference book slips, book drive appeals and other 
items were printed by the typography group, and posters were produced 
in an art class. Books were repaired and bound, and every magazine 
was bound in boards with its coloured cover replaced on the outside by 
bookbinding groups. 

Before long, well over 3,000 books were classified, accessioned and 
processed ready for borrowing. 


THE LIBRARY IN ACTION 


The library was opened for borrowing and browsing before school 
every day, and in the lunch hour every day except Monday and Friday. 
In addition, it was open throughout the day continuously for reference 
by teachers, or by pupils sent for a specific purpose. Any reference book 
could be borrowed for one hour, provided that the loan was noted on 
a printed sheet provided for the purpose. Each class had one library 
period a week. 

Detailed lesson notes for a series of twenty short lessons on the use 
of the library and books were provided for the teachers, who also had 
the use of a detailed guide to the library prepared by the teacher-librarian. 

It was not long before up to 1,500 books were being issued to pupils 


every month, apart from borrowing by teachers and inter-change of 


books within classrooms. It could not be said at this stage that all 


problems had been solved, but a sound foundation for future develop- 


ment had been laid. The stock was inadequate in quantity, and much 
of it was only fair in quality; it was generally unbalanced from the point 
of view of the distribution of books in the various classes, and there 
was an urgent need for further weeding and augmenting on both the 
fiction and the non-fiction sides. This was done by means of small 
amounts of money which gradually came to hand from such sources as 
the Parent-Teacher Association and profits from the school printing press. 


LOAN COLLECTIONS 


By joining the city school library service at a cost of £60, the school 
was able to fill in many gaps, chiefly in fiction, with six hundred carefully 
selected books. These, being classified on the Dewey system, fitted into 
their correct places on the shelves without further processing. 
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It was felt that the value of the catalogue would be greatly reduced 
if, for example, it recorded only the six Ransome titles actually owned 
by the school, and contained no reference to the four Ransome titles 
in the loan stock, despite the fact that they were located on the shelves 
along with the school’s books. To overcome this problem, it was arranged 
that the check list of loan titles should be set out in such detail that brief 
author and title cards could be printed on cards of a characteristic colour, 
without reference to the books themselves. As a result, there was no 
delay in placing the books on the shelves, and the catalogue was a complete 
record of all books in the library. 

Because the library now contained about 4,000 useful books, it was 
not necessary for the loan stock to be returned at the usual time. It was 
arranged to retain it for one year. At the end of this period a check was 
made, and the only books returned were those which were unpopular 
or in need of repair. It was a simple matter to withdraw the appropriate 
catalogue cards. 


STAFFING 


The running of the library also presented problems. First, there was 
no trained librarian. The teacher-librarian was an enthusiastic amateur 
who had been well brought up, from the consumer angle, in the well-run 
libraries of the Dunedin City Council, University of Otago, Timaru 
Borough Council and Canterbury University College. Guided by books 
by Fargo, Douglas, Mott and others, and assisted on numerous technical 
points by Canterbury College and CLS librarians, he was able to avoid 
many pitfalls. But running a library which would frequently have well 
over a hundred issues in a day, and which was in almost continuous use, 
was no easy task for a busy teacher who had only between three and 
four hours of school time a week available for library work. It was 
therefore necessary to make extensive use of pupil-librarians. 


LIBRARY CLUB 


A library club with two representatives from each class (thirty in all) 
met for one hour each Friday during the school club period. The members 
of the club were appointed pupil-librarians, and were responsible for the 
running of the library throughout the week. In a series of lessons, 
instruction was given in the issue and return of books, the arrangement 
of books on the shelves, the catalogue, keeping of daily records, general 
care of books, and library housekeeping. Part of the club period was spent 
in discussing authors and their books, book publishing, illustrating, 
printing, reading records, and problems that had cropped up during the 
week. Half of each club period was spent in committee work. 


CLUB COMMITTEES 


The duties of each committee were outlined, and the club members 
given the maximum possible freedom in selecting the committees on 
which they wished to work. Because the pupils came from classes which 
varied widely in intellectual ability (ranging from a Special Class to . 
classes of very bright children), care had to be taken to see that the 
pupils undertook work they were capable of doing. A list of the 
committees, together with a description of some of their duties, shows 
the extent of the work undertaken during Club period by the pupils. 
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. Shelf Committee: 





Check the order of the books on the shelves; check 
book-cards; report torn or damaged books; place new books and 
others on the shelves; straighten rows and draw all books to front 
edge of shelves. 


. Magazine Committee: Accession new magazines; tidy magazines on 


shelves; arrange new displays of magazines; prepare reviews of 
magazines. 


. Display Committee: Select books by particular authors, or on par- 


ticular subjects, for display the following week; fit on dust covers 
(kept classified for this purpose) and set out displays on display 
shelves and boards; prepare reports to the club members on the 
theme of the display. 


. Desk Committee: Check all cards filed; do all outstanding jobs in 


tracing mislaid book cards (in conjunction with shelf committee), 
and print any new book cards required; make weekly classified 
summary of borrowings; check on overdues and fill in overdue cards 
for circulation the following Monday morning. 


Vertical File Committee: From the collection of magazines (Picture 
Post, damaged copies of National Geographic, Pictorial Education, 
Illustrated London News, etc.), gathered from a variety of sources, 
select articles or pictures; trim and, where necessary, bind and staple 
left-hand edge; when committee has selection ready for filing, and 
has tentatively selected a subject heading for each, refer to teacher- 
librarian; after final selection place in appropriate folder, print 
subject heading; place folder in vertical file cabinet; check state 
of the vertical file and keep it tidy. 


. Housekeeping Committee: Clean windows, polish charging desk and 


all chairs; remove magazine racks from tables and polish all racks 
and tables; keep stock of cleaning rags and arrange supply of polish, 
water, etc. (This group consisted of very dull children with a brighter 
child as Chairman.) 


. Catalogue Committee: File new cards; check a section of the catalogue 


each week; withdraw cards when necessary, or delete accession 
numbers of books being withdrawn. 


. Accessioning Committee: Accession new books; prepare books for 


circulation (except for classifying and cataloguing) by fitting book 
pocket and date-due slip, printing book card, stamping with owner- 
ship stamp; print call number on spine (by a pupil with ability in 
printing who can follow the specifications to give uniformity); cancel 
entries on accession register of books being withdrawn; remove 
book pocket, card, date-due slip, and cancel the book. 


. Booklet Committee: Arrange display from the collection of booklets 


and short story books; tidy the booklet and short story book corner. 


ROUTINE DUTIES OF PUPIL-LIBRARIANS 


Four pupil-librarians were on duty each time the library was open 


for individual borrowing (25 minutes before school and 30 minutes in 
lunch hour each day). Two of the librarians on duty would work at the 
charging desk, and two at the shelves, replacing returned books, keeping 
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the shelves tidy and chairs and magazines in order. After school each 









lay four librarians would sort cards, record borrowings, change stamp, 


tidy the library and leave it ready for the following morning. 


The pupil-librarians would also act as class librarians during the 
veekly class period. 

The library was opened each morning at 8.30 by a pupil-librarian. 
The teacher-librarian would usually look in for a few minutes before 
) a.m.. In the lunch interval, all teachers undertook general supervision 
n turn. 
PROBLEMS 


. The building was far too small for the service given. It was not 
unusual to find over a hundred pupils in the room. Congestion at 
the charging desk at closing hour encouraged unofficial borrowing, 
and led to the loss of a number of books. 

). The teacher-librarian needed much more time for library work. 

3}. The finances of the library were inadequate. 

+. Bookbinding and repair work were only maintained at a high level 
because of unusual circumstances which would not exist indefinitely. 

}. Teachers require extensive guidance in library practice. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 


A TRAINING GROUND FOR TEACHERS 





M. V. KENNEDY 





‘HOW OFTEN HAVE MEN STOOD on the verge of the promised land and 
seen, near and tantalizing, the country of their dreams, only to be driven 
back again to the thirst and hunger of the wilderness! How often have 
they entered it for a brief period and then lost it by their follies and 
crimes! Shall we be more fortunate? How can we make ourselves 
more fortunate? ° 

With these questions Sir Richard Livingstone, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, begins the preface to his book Some Tasks 
for Education, in which he examines the education that is required to 
prepare us to live in this complex modern world. He reminds us that 
‘Plato saw what we ignore, not only that education is the basis of the 
State, but that the ultimate aim and essence of education is the training 
of character’; and in his search for ways through which and by which 
this aim can be fulfilled, he makes this heartening statement: ‘ The 
first-rate is the accepted goal of humanity. There are four fields in which 
excellence is the concern of everyone. First, a man should know the 
highest standards and best methods in his own job, so that he may do it 
as well as he can; professional pride, a sense of craftsmanship, are 
acknowledged virtues. But if he goes no further than this, he is a limited 


Miss Kennedy is Librarian, Christchurch Teachers Training College. 
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human being. Important parts of civilization are art and architecture, 
music and literature—flowers that grow out of the nature of man, reveal 
his character and adorn it; there too we should know what is first-rate 
and not be taken in by the secand—or third-rate.’ 

How are children to become acquainted with the first-rate if their 
parents and their teachers have not met it? As teachers are intimately 
concerned with this business of education, it is highly necessary that 
they have an opportunity to meet the first-rate in at least one field of 
knowledge, to appreciate that in all knowledge there is the first-rate, 
and to realize that it is their job to find it before they present knowledge 
to their pupils. This is one of the most important reasons why a Training 
College library should not be merely a storehouse of school text-books, 
but rather a centre of learning for teachers, to which they can turn for 
advice, for knowledge, and for example, as well as for teaching aids. 

I do not propose to describe here in any detail the present services 
and organization of a Training College library. An article published in 
New Zealand Libraries in October, 1948, gives a clear picture of the 
organization of one of the five New Zealand Training College libraries, 
and details of the services available to teachers from it. The organization 
of the five libraries is similar in many respects, with perhaps one major 
exception: not all the colleges require their students to pay for their 
library service. In at least one college the library has been free for so long 
that it is difficult to establish whether it has ever been otherwise. Those 
who champion the cause of free libraries will applaud this good example. 

The services available to teachers differ according to the Education 
Board areas in which the Training Colleges are situated. In some areas, 
the Colleges administer the Education Boards’ film strip libraries; in 
others this service is administered from the Board’s office. There are 
some differences, too, in arranging loans to schools. Two of the libraries 
have organized regular box schemes to schools; the other Colleges lend 
on application. Such individual differences depend, to some extent, upon 
the help available. 

That such differences exist is by no means an unhealthy sign. The 
educator has long since proved that there is more than one road leading 
to any answer. It is to be hoped that there will always be, as there is now, 
friendly exchange of ideas; to institute a common rigid administration 
would be disastrous. The autonomy of each Training College, par- 
ticularly in such matters as book selection and the initiation of research, 
is one of its most precious possessions. 

But to return to the other premise, that a Training College Library 
should become a centre of learning for teachers. Perhaps the day is not 
far distant when the Training Colleges will be known as Teachers’ Colleges, 
and the function of their libraries will be determined accordingly. There 
will be two separate groups for whom to cater—the young teachers-in- 
training, and the experienced teachers in the field. 


THE TEACHER-IN-TRAINING—THE STUDENT 


At present, most students regard the library as a place they can turn 
to for books and teaching aids. A limited number, after working as 
library students for four or five weeks, realize that it is in the library 
that they can learn how to organize and administer a school library. 
There are so few ideally situated, adequately stocked, gay, spacious 
school libraries in New Zealand that it comes as a surprise to many 
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teachers that such places can exist. Yet the library is the place where 
a child should be able to meet the first-rate in literature, from the time 
when, as a five-year-old, he comes looking for a picture book, until he 
leaves school to enter the adult world. 

The present limited training period allows little opportunity for the 
librarian to give the students information about such important topics as 
book selection, or to introduce them to bibliographical aids. As for the 
simple library techniques, the students are fortunate if they get a hurried 
lecture, plus a few notes to help them to appreciate the fact that there 
is much to learn about organizing a library. 

During the last two decades there has been an increasing interest in 
the development of the child-centred school, and in methods of teaching 
that emphasize the recognition of individual differences, the importance 
of research and the integration of the subjects of the curriculum. These 
methods have brought about a change in attitude towards the traditional 
text-book learning, but more and better books are required if they are 
to be successful. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the students should know more about 
book-selection and library organization. They should be able to read 
a book skilfully, because they teach children according to a curriculum 
in which reading is one of the most important subjects; and they should 
know how to use a library. Should the training period be extended in 
the future, it is to be hoped that more time will be devoted to learning 
about libraries, and especially the library in the school. 

But lectures and discussions on library technique are not enough. 
The Training College library should itself be an example to the students. 
So far as the stock is concerned, much has been done in recent years 
to improve the quality and the quantity. The children have been remem- 
bered, and there are now some fine examples of the first-rate in children’s 
literature displayed on the Training College shelves. During the last 
few years, also, a variety of teaching aids has been accumulated. 

There is room for improvement in design and equipment. Too little 
thought has been devoted to the possible expansion of the Colleges. 
Adequate seating arrangements, good lighting and heating, provision of 
properly equipped workrooms, to say nothing of sufficient shelves for 
the books—all these facilities could scarcely be placed in the category 
of first-rate. But there is hope for the future. There are people with 
ideas, ready to suggest, to plan and to build. Can we hope for enough 
money to make of the Training College libraries an example, to the 
schools, of what ought to be? 

In the meantime, the College can give the student some idea of the 
essential unity of teaching and library work. In a Training College the 
librarian is a teacher, guiding the student in his choice and use of books, 
helping with the preparation of lessons, giving advice about school 
management and educational organizations, on organizing clubs and 
tutorial groups. The lecturers are librarians, in the sense that they 
interpret books to the students, recommend additions to library stock, 
and work in the presence of books in the class room or in the library. 
The united efforts of such a single instructional staff should result in 
a more effective use of library materials. Moreover, the students should 
leave the college with the conviction that library work and teaching are 
intimately connected, and that, professionally, there is much in common 
between librarians and teachers. 
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THE TEACHER-IN-THE-FIELD 


How far should the Training College library extend its services to 
teachers beyond the College precincts? Here is a question that is difficult 
to answer. There are divergent views and economic considerations to 
be studied before any definite answer can be found. 

There are sound reasons for encouraging the teachers to regard the 
colleges as teachers’ colleges. The young teacher who has become 
accustomed to using the College Library appreciates the fact that he can 
continue to use it. He feels that he knows the staff of the College, and 
can seek advice from folk who will understand him and his problems. 

The members of the staff of the College are selected because of their 
specialized knowledge and their experience in teaching. While teaching 
in the College, they try to keep in touch with overseas publications and 
ideas on their respective subjects. The mature teacher finds it profitable 
to exchange ideas with these men and women, and to have access to some 
of the material used within the College. When it comes to selecting books 
for school libraries, teachers often turn to the College for advice. Until 
recently the Colleges have not been in a position to lend many books 
to schools or to teachers, but with the recent increases in stock, a limited 
service has been started. 

While the Colleges were planning to improve their resources so that 
they could serve teachers, the Information and Request Service to schools 
was begun. This service, linked with the National Library Service, has 
far greater resources at its command, and a much bigger staff to administer 
it. Should teachers who seek help from the Training Colleges be referred 
to the Request Service, or should the Request Service be centred on the 
Training Colleges? 

Another problem concerns the provision of personnel. Should the 
school libraries be administered by librarians, by teachers, or by teacher- 
librarians? The answer appears to be obvious—the teacher-librarian. 
But where will such a person be trained, and by whom? Other educational 
services have faced this problem of personnel, and have found satisfactory 
solutions. In some cases, as in that of physical education specialists, 
the training has been undertaken by a special department of one Training 
College. In others, as in the case of teachers of schools for the deaf, the 
training has been a co-operative effort between the College and a school 
for the deaf, the College undertaking responsibility for the students. 
There should be no difficulty in coming to some arrangement for the 
training of teacher-librarians. 

It is most important to remember, in all discussion on the Training 
College and school libraries, that the object of all this planning is the 
child. He needs easy access to the best literature, and, above all, he needs 
to live with it in order to learn to love it. 

However good borrowed books may be, they can do no more than 
supplement the library’s stock. Whether teachers borrow through the 
Request Service of from the Training College library is less important 
than that they are conscious of the needs of their pupils and are prepared 
to do something to satisfy them. Librarians, with their specialized know- 
ledge, are desirable and admirable colleagues in this task. The Training 
Colleges will fulfill their purpose well if they foster understanding between 
teachers and librarians. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


NZLA FICTION LIST 


sin—Your reviewer J.M.W. in the May issue of New Zealand Libraries 
comments on the value and importance of the NZLA Fiction List to 
the public librarian. I wish J.M.W. had been able to give a more detailed 
and critical evaluation of the latest Fiction list. A comparison with the 
NZLA 1947 compilation (rather than with the Dunedin Public Library’s 
List) would perhaps have been more relevant and useful to the Fiction 
Committee in its work. 

The Interim Convener of the Fiction Committee, Mr J. R. Cole, 
states in his explanatory note to the 1949 List that it is an attempt to 
satisfy ‘ pressing demand.’ While conceding the existence of the demand, 
| think that, in the interests of potential users of the List, it should be 
said that the effort to meet difficult circumstances has resulted in un- 
fortunate results. Further, the List would be very confusing to librarians 
who had been using the 1947 List. 

The 1947 List seemed to me well balanced and comprehensive, and 
was built, I understand, on the solid foundations of the work with free 
fiction which the Dunedin Public Library has beein doing for years. 
There were some gaps in it, and some new and promising authors who 
had proved their worth were due to be added; and following suggestions 
made to the Committee, these amendments have been incorporated. A 
further improvement has been the inclusion in the 1949 List of both 
A and B authors in the same alphabetical list. But other changes in the 
format and odd revisions are open to question. 

Henri de Montherland (Fr., *) (p.21) appears previously on p.19 as 
Henri de Mantherland (Fr., no *). An author identified in Who’s Who 
in America as Janet Taylor Caldwell (Mrs Marcus Reback) is listed as 
(i) Caldwell, J. T. (Mrs Marcus Reback) ( Am., **, A) and also as (ii) 
Caldwell, Taylor (Gen, B). On p.19 the typist has misplaced a block of 
Ms, which weakens the list for quick reference purposes. 

The Fiction Committee previously expressed its opinion that ‘ an 
author cannot be classed as an A author on the strength of one or two 
good novels.’ Three high standard novels apparently constituted the 
acceptable minimum standard. There were exceptions for authors who 
had written a large number of books, only a few of which would be 
considered up to the A author standard, and specific titles for the free 
list were noted in the 1947 list. C. J. Lever is a good example. In the 
1949 List this standard seems to have been abandoned without explanation 
and this, I think, was a greater sacrifice than should have been made to 
get the List out quickly. 

In addition to this, a very large number of authors who have achieved 
fame (in some cases, notoriety) for one or two novels have been included 
as full A list authors. Edmund Wilson and Norman Mailer are examples. 
After looking through the new additions, I cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that the standards have been dropped. Over 200 new A or 
provisional A authors have been added (excluding New Zealand authors). 
Over 100 of these additions are American, and on further examination 
many of them seem to have written little and are very obscure. The 
Committee hasn’t helped much here with its descriptive symbols, although 
I note that fifteen of the authors may cause offence. For the Committee’s 
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information, they might consider adding the symbol O to A. Nin, R. 
Lockridge, C. Jackson and F. Wakeman. They merit it on complaints 
I have heard. More information about some of the new American 
authors would be welcome in the next list. They don’t appear prominently 
in the Book Review Digest. 

If one good novel is now the standard, the Committee has not even 
been consistent in its choices. Here are a few names which, | consider, 
might have been included. Some of these authors have the added 
qualification of having written more than one work of fiction which has 
been acclaimed by responsible critics: J. Natanson (Fr.), C. Sykes (Eng.), 
C. Wertenbaker (Am.), L. de Vilmorin (Fr.), G. Berto (It.), C. Williams 
(Eng.), A. Nature (Fr.), M. Panter-Downes (Eng.). 

It seems to me that the list has been over-infused with modern 
American realist writers. No doubt they may have been under-represented 
previously, but this time I think the balance of the List has been 
threatened on the other side of the scales. 

It is easy to criticize a list of this nature, but these comments are 
offered to help the Committee in preparing its next revision. The Fiction 
List is most important, and adequate time should be given to it. Perhaps 
the membership of the Committee could be extended, and the work 
divided more evenly, or perhaps some help could be obtained from the 
National Library Centre. The List could possibly be revised by printing 
monthly lists of suggested A authors in New Zealand Libraries and 
inviting comments from librarians. 


Yours, etc., 
6th July, 1949. B. G. Hoop. 


(Always with our finger on the pulse of the Association, we have already 
anticipated Mr Hood’s final suggestion, and we hope that our New 
Feature will give the sort of service he asks for. We are not so sanguine 
as to expect any comments, though.—Eb.) 


FICTION LIST 


RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR THE FREE COLLECTION 


THE FOLLOWING titles have been tentatively selected by the NZLA Fiction 
Committee as ‘A’ Fiction, and are recommended for free collections. 
As well as new books, reprints are included. 


BERNANOS, Georges, 1888-. Joy; tr. by Louise Varese. London, Lane, 
1949 
‘A writer of formidable power, he uses language like a flame- 
thrower . . . A moving and mysterious work.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


BERNARD, Marc, 1900-. Anny; tr. by M. L. George. London, Boardman, 
1948. 8s. 6d. 
The author shares with Andre Malraux the distinction of being 
the only French writers who have gained both the Prix Goncourt 
and the Prix Interallie. 
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BowEN, Elizabeth, 1899-. 
9s. 6d. 
* Miss Bowen's preoccupation is again the nature of this failure 
of love, but the problem is stated in a rich variety of plots and 
sub-plots.—New Yorker. 


ComForT, Alexander, 1920-. On this side, nothing. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1949. 8s. 6d. 
* Vivid, unpleasant, occasionally poetic, and always well told.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Davin, Daniel Marcus, 1913-. Roads from home. London, Joseph, 
1949. 9s. 6d. 
A story of a Catholic family in Southland, by the author of 
For the Rest of Our Lives. 


GIBRAN, Kahlil, 1883-1931. Nymphs of the valley; tr. from the Arabic 
by H. M. Nahmad. London, Heinemann, 1948. 6s. 
Three fictional parables by a mystic, poet and philosopher. Four 
illustrations by the author. 


HuxLey, Aldous Leonard, 1894-. Ape and essence. London, Chatto, 
1949. 7s. 6d. 
Denounced almost unanimously by the critics, this flight into 
the post-atomic future is much sought-after. 


MAILER, Norman, 1924-. The naked and the dead. N.Y., Rinehart, 
1948. Four dollars. 
A long first novel based on the reactions of the members of 
an American platoon to their part of the invasion and occupation 
of a Japanese-held island. Should be kept away from those who 
believe in the glories of war and in the Victorian virtues. 


PEACOCK, Thomas Love, 1785-1866. The novels of Thomas Love Peacock; 
ed. with introduction and notes by David Garnett. London, Hart- 
Davis, 1948. 18s. 

The complete works of one of England’s greatest humorists; 
includes some stories which have been very hard to obtain, 
including his most light-hearted. 

SANSOM, William, 1912-. The equilibriad, with illustrations by Lucian 
Freud. London, Hogarth, 1948. 2ls. 

A limited edition of 700 copies only. An intense study of the 
relationship between a man and a woman. 

WELCH, Denton. Brave and cruel, and other stories. London, Hamilton, 
1948. 8s. 6d. 

A collection of personal narratives, sympathetically written. 


The heat of the day. London, Cape, 1949. 


SOME RECENT REPRINTS 
BALZAC, Honore de, 1799-1850. Cousine Bette; tr. from the French 
by Kathleen Raine. London, Hamilton, 1948. 6s. 


COMPTON-BURNETT, Ivy, 1885-. More women than men. London, Eyre, 
1948. 7s. 6d. 
In the uniform edition of the author’s novels. 
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CONSTANT DE REBECQUE, Henri Benjamin, 1767-1830. Adolphe; and, 
The red note-book; with an introduction by Harold Nicolson. 
London, Hamilton, 1948. 6s. 

Adolphe is an autobiographical sketch, and The Red Note-Book, 
called an ‘anecdote by the author,’ is also autobiographical. 


Dickens, Charles, 1812-1870. Dealings with the firm of Dombey and 
son—wholesale, retail, and for exportation; with forty illustrations 
by Phiz. London, Oxford, n.d. 
A volume in the ‘ Fireside Dickens’ series, with the original 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Phiz, etc. 


FITZGERALD, Francis Scott Key, 1896-1940. This side of paradise. 
London, Grey Walls pr., 1948. 8s. 6d. 


FLAUBERT, Gustave, 1821-1880. Madame Bovary; life in a country town; 
tr. from the French by Gerard Hopkins. London, Hamilton, 
1948. 6s. ’ 


Gipe, Andre Paul Guillaume, 1869-. Two symphonies; tr. from the 
French by Dorothy Bussy. London, Cassell, 1949. 7s. 6d. 


Gipe, Andre Paul Guillaume, 1869-. Fruits of the earth; tr. by Dorothy 
Bussy. London, Secker, 1949. 9s. 6d. 
These two novels belong to the Standard Edition of the Works 
of Andre Gide. 


HICHENS, Robert Smythe, 1864-. The green carnation. London, Unicorn 
pr., 1949. 8s. 6d. 

Contains a satirized portrait of Oscar Wilde. Has not previously 

been reprinted since it was withdrawn from circulation in 1895. 


JACOBSEN, Jorgen Frantz, 1900-1938. Barbara; tr. by Estric Bannister. 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin bks., 1948. Is. 6d. 
First published 1939. 


JAMES, Henry, 1821-1880. The awkward age. London, Hamilton, 
1948. 6s. 


LAWRENCE, David Herbert, 1885-1930. Aaron’s rod. London, Heinemann 
1949. 7s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE, David Herbert, 1885-1930. Women in love. London, 
Heinemann, 1948. 7s. 6d. 
Both these novels belong to the Pocket Edition of the Works 
of D. H. Lawrence. 


LAWRENCE, David Herbert, 1885-1930. The plumed serpent. London, 
Heinemann, 1948. 9s. 6d. 


MULGAN, John Alan Edward, 1911-1945. Man alone. Hamilton, Paul’s 
book arcade, 1949. 10s. 6d. 
First published 1939. This republication has been made possible 
by the New Zealand State Literary Fund. Already a New 
Zealand classic. 
NARAYAN, R. K., 1906-. The bachelor of arts. London, Eyre, 1948. 
8s. 6d. 
Narayan is ‘an Indian writer who can place the Orient into 
focus for Occidental eyes.—The Spectator. 
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SHAW, George Bernard, 1856-. The black girl in search of God, and 





some lesser tales, with wood engravings by John Farleigh. London, 
Constable, 1948. 7s. 6d. 
A volume in the Standard Edition of the Works of Bernard Shaw. 


WELLS, Herbert George, 1866-1946. The history of Mr Polly. London, 
Eyre, 1949. 6s. 
Published in ‘ The Century Library.” 


WuitE, Antonia, 1901-. Frost in May. London, Eyre, 1948. 6s. 
First published 1933. 


WILLIAMSON, Henry, 1897.- The star-born; with an introduction by 
Henry Williamson, with drawings by Mildred Eldridge. London, 
Faber, 1948. 10s. 6d. 

A new and revised edition of Henry Williamson’s pendant to 
the four stories—The Beautiful Years, Dandelion Days, The 
Dream of Fair Women and The Pathway—that make up The 
Flax of Dream. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Brown, E. M. New periodicals of 1948—part II. College and research 
libraries 10:135-9 Ap °49. 
The Head of the Serials Section, Descriptive Cataloguing 
Division, Library of Congress, gives full details of about fifty 
new periodicals which came to her notice during the latter half 
of 1948, together with short annotations. Most are of a serious 
nature, and a majority are published outside the USA. 


Cuoix d’ouvrages canadiens de langue francaise. Canadian library 
association. Bulletin 5:178-84. 
The literature of French Canada is not well known in New 
Zealand. This list, which was prepared for Unesco as ‘ une 
liste des ouvrages canadiens les plus characteristiques publies 
jusqu’au 30 avril, 1948, should have considerable reference 
value. 


CuRRIER, M. The Peabody museum library. Harvard library bulletin 
3:94-101 winter °49. 
Short history of the ‘ first among the anthropological libraries 
of the world,’ famous for its elaborate subject catalogue 
arranged by geographical area, culture and topic. 


ELEMENTARY English, official organ of the National council of teachers 
of English. Chicago. 
Each month this year there has been an excellent article 
evaluating all the best children’s books available in the US about 
other countries. So far India, Canada and Russia have been 
covered—brief surveys of modern history and geography, a few 
of the best adult books in the field, a long, well annotated list 
of fiction and non-fiction for children of primary and junior 
high school age. Most are available from English publishers. 
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Evans, L. H. Images from the air; the beginnings of Ultrafax. Journal 
of documentation 4:248-50 Mr °49. 
Ultrafax, a combination of television and high speed developing, 
enables the 1,047 pages of Gone with the wind to be transmitted 
and reproduced in 141 seconds. 


Harry, R. ,and Ostvold, H. Interlibrary loan service and national 
research. College and research libraries 10:145-50 Ap °49. 
Replies to a questionnaire on interloan policy are discussed. 
While most libraries are worried by the increasing burden of 
this service, all agree that it is necessary. 


JUNIOR bookshelf. Kirkburton, Huddersfield. 
Major part of March, 1949, issue devoted to an appreciative 
essay concerning Miss Patricia Lynch, a new short story of hers, 
and a number of reproductions from her children’s books. 


LIST of current specialised abstracting and indexing services. The Hague, 
International federation for documentation, 1949. (FID publication 
no. 235). 23p. ca. 8s. 

The list was prepared by the FID for the Unesco Conference 
on Science Abstracting held last June. It is a classified (by 
UDC) listing of journals either solely devoted to indexing or 
abstracting or carrying some references to current literature in 
a specialized subject. Classes 0/4 and 7/9 are only sketchily 
dealt with. Each entry gives title and place of publication of 
journal, and as far as it is known the number of abstracts or 
titles produced, frequency and subscription price. Replaces the 
Science Library list, long out of print and date. 


LorRPHEVRE, G. La concordance entre classifications. Review of docu- 
mentation 16:8-16 °49. 
Thirty classification schemes are analysed under UDC classes, 
as a possible aid in the examination of the logical arrangement 
within any section. 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. Self perpetuating scheme of classification. Journal 
of documentation 4:223-44 Mr °49. 
The originator of the Colon Classification gives a long discussion 
of its principles and advantages over Dewey and L. of C. 


REGLEIN, Ned L. Finds film-slides aid informal study. Library journal 
74:829-30 My 15 °49. 
The Visual Aids Director of John Wiley and Sons describes 
visual aids prepared by his firm especially for issue with some 
of their textbooks. 


ROSENBERG, Albert J. Educational films look beyond classroom. Library 
journal 74:830-3 My 15 °49. 
The Manager, Text-film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
describes his firm’s visual aid programme. 


Rue, Eloise. Subject headings for elementary schools catalogs. Librar) 
journal 74:795-7 My 15 °49. 
Discusses several studies made to decide the best choice of 
vocabulary for headings. 
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SANDOE, Mildred. County libraries in Ohio. 
33:89-92 My °49. 
How to get local authorities to co-operate, by the Ohio State 
Library Organizer. 


SHEPLEY, H. R., and Metcalf, K. D. The Lamont library. Harvard 
library bulletin 3:5-30 winter °49. 
An account of the latest ultramodern addition to the Harvard 
library complex. Illustrations and plans of the six floor levels 
are included. 


VAN PATTEN, N. Submerged source material. Special libraries 40:174, 
176-8 My-Je °49. 

The Professor of Bibliography of Stanford University pleads 
for more and different analytical entries in the catalogue. 
Alternatively, he suggests the compilation and publication of 
decennial bibliographies of published letters, manuscripts, maps, 
vocabularies, musical compositions, etc., published in books 
other than anthologies and collections. 


WALDON, Freda F. We like functional architecture. Ontario library 
review 33:83-7 My °49. 
Hamilton, Ontario, is.a city of 179,995 population; the library 
has four branches. Mountain Branch, serving 10,000 to 15,000, 
is being rebuilt. This article the very full notes made for the 
architect, and the final plan is also shown. 


WHITFORD, R. H. Triangular training for the technical librarian. Special 
libraries 40:178-82 My-Je °49. 
Training should cover the three fields of librarianship, subject 
specialization and broad education, but not to the detriment of 
training in technique. 


Ontario library review 


CENSORSHIP ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


B. G. HOOD 








Ir MAY INTEREST those who read the symposium on censorship in the 
March issue of New Zealand Libraries to learn of the publication of a 
Protocol to amend the convention for the suppression of the circulation 
of and traffic in obscene publications, concluded at Geneva on 12 September, 
1923, (Wellington, Department of External Affairs, 1949. Publication 
no. 69, Treaty series, 1948, no. 15). From a confusing number of dates 
mentioned on the title page, it appears that the protocol was signed in 
New York on 12th November, 1947, and that it has been in force since 
28th October, 1948, the date of New Zealand’s ratification. The seven 
articles of the protocol refer to the machinery through which it becomes 
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effective; an annex lists the amendments to the Geneva Convention, and 
an appendix gives the full text of the articles of the Convention with 
the amendments shown in italics. The amendments themselves are 
concerned with the substitution of United Nations machinery for that 
of the defunct League, but Article | of the amended Convention is of 
interest. 

Article | contains what might be termed the policy statement. * The 
High Contracting Parties agree to take all measures to discover, prosecute 
and punish any person engaged in committing any of the following 
offences and accordingly agree that 


‘It shall be a punishable offence: (1) For purposes of or by way of 
trade or for distribution to make or produce or have in possession obscene 
writings, drawings, prints, paintings, photographs, cinematographs or 
any other obscene objects; 

‘(2) For the purposes above mentioned, to import, convey, export 
or cause to be imported conveyed or exported any of the said obscene 
matters or things, or in any manner whatsoever to put them into 
circulation; 

* (3) To carry on or take part in a business, whether public or private, 
concerned with any of the said obscene matters or things or to deal in 
the said matters or things in any manner whatsoever, or to distribute 
them or exhibit them publicly or to make a business of lending them; 


*(4) To advertise or make known by any means whatsoever, in view 
of assisting in the said punishable circulation or traffic, that a person is 
engaged in any of the above punishable acts, or to advertise or to make 
known how or from whom the said obscene matters or things can be 
procured either directly or indirectly.’ 


The remainder of the articles (there are 16) deal with the machinery 
for effecting the amended Convention, and for action, joint and individual, 
to be taken by the ratifying parties. Article 13 of the original Geneva 
Convention has been deleted, possibly for superstitious reasons. It was 
fairly innocuous, referring only to the right of any signatory to declare 
that any of its overseas possessions might not be affected by the parent 
country’s ratification of the Convention. 


An important omission from the Convention is any definition of 


what constitutes an *‘ obscene matter or thing.’ 





RAPID TURNOVER 


REPORTING an ordinary monthly meeting of the Arrow Athenaeum, 
the Arrow Observer, 17th July, 1879, states: ‘ Letters were received from 
Messrs Owens, Scoles, Healey, Gruber and G. B. Douglas withdrawing 
their support from the institution owing to the conduct of the librarian 
in opposing all movements tending to the welfare of the town and district.’ 
It is interesting to discover that this mass walk-out (which included the 
Mayor and the publican) was happily offset by the addition of new 
members—the secretary reporting that * thirteen new members had joined 
during the past three months.’ 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR NEW FEATURES 


WE ARE Starting this month two features which are designed to give 
practical help to our readers. The first, a monthly list of ‘A’ fiction, is 
prepared by the Fiction Committee as a buying guide for the free 
collection; the second is a survey of noteworthy items in overseas library 
periodicals. We have long ago despaired of interesting our readers by 
any means short of attaching an atomic bomb to a Special Issue, but we 
would be most grateful to receive comments on these efforts. After all, 
if you know just how they could be improved, you owe it to our other 
readers to let us know. 


CORRECTION 


ON PAGE 145 of our July issue, an ALA standard of 10 books per person 
is mentioned. This is a little premature, and readers may like to amend 
their copies by correcting the figure to 14. 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE—PART I 


[THE PUBLICATION Of the proposals for a revision of the General Training 
Course in the June issue of New Zealand Libraries has led to a number 
of enquiries about when the course will begin and when applications close. 
It should be noted that the proposals are still proposals, and that even if 
the course is amended, the present syllabus will continue in force during 
1950. Applications for admission to Part I of the course close on 31st 
December, 1949. Application forms and copies of the syllabus may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


SURVEY OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RESOURCES 


THE LIBRARIES’ Division of Unesco is planning an international biblio- 
graphic conference for 1950. The exact time, place and nature of the 
conference have yet to be determined, but the Library of Congress has 
accepted the responsibility of preparing a working paper for * meetings 
and conferences to be held in 1950,’ which by formal agreement with 
Unesco will include ‘as far as circumstances allow,’ the following: 
(a) A factual statement on the present state of bibliographical services, 
according to types of services, and according to subject fields, (b) Objective 
analysis of the facts recorded in (a), pointing out the significant problems, 
(c) A review of current opinion expressed by leading authorities or which 
reflect national or regional experience in so far as it will throw light on 
the possibility of gaining support for particular development plans, 
(d) Action directives based on interpretation of the state of current 
opinion and the analysis of the factual situation, (e) The formulation of 
specific proposals for action. The agreement further states ‘ that special 
attention shall be paid to regional needs for improved bibliographical 
services and to the improvement of bibliographical services in those 
subject areas in which adequate services are lacking at present.’ 
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INDIA’S SHARE OF BOOK COUPONS 


THE INDIAN Ministry of Education, which has received 15,000 dollars 
worth of Unesco Book Coupons, has allocated 10,000 dollars worth to 
universities, 4,000 dollars to scientific institutions and 1,000 dollars to 
private individuals, reports Unesco Courier, May, 1949. It has been 
estimated that book coupons to the value of between 100,000 and 200,000 
dollars would be needed to cover India’s most urgent needs for foreign 
literature. So far, for all countries, Unesco has been able to issue, on sale, 
book coupons totalling 100,000 dollars, and approximately 44,000 
dollars as free gifts from its Emergency Reconstruction Fund for 1948. 


BOOK EXCHANGE CENTRE IN GERMANY 


A BOOK EXCHANGE CENTRE in Germany, which will enable libraries in 
the four occupation zones to interchange publications with outside 
countries, was Officially established on Ist May, on the initiative of Unesco, 
reports the Unesco Courier for May, 1949. Enquiries concerning such 
exchanges with Germany should be addressed to: Tauschstelle, c/o 
Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft, Buechlerstrasse 55, Bad 
Godesberg, Germany. In addition, those wishing to establish exchange 
relationships with Japan should communicate with the National Diet 
Library (attention of Mr T. Kanamori, Chief Librarian), Akasaka, Tokyo. 


OUT-OF-PRINT PERIODICALS 


IMPORTANT OUT-OF-PRINT periodicals may soon be available in microfilm 
or photo-offset reproductions, according to a plan recently devised by 
Unesco as a result of numerous requests made by war-damaged and 
newly established libraries and research institutions for help in obtaining 
copies of such journals. When final arrangements have been completed, 
lists of the periodicals indicating reproduction costs and other data will be 
circulated to possible subscribers. Microfilm or photo-offset copies will 
be made, according to request, by contracting with commercial establish- 
ments.—Unesco Courier, May, 1949 


FIRST MOVES IN CHRISTCHURCH 


HINTs THAT Christchurch’s peculiar library system is receiving the 
attention of the Christchurch City Council were given by the Mayor, 
Mr E. H. Andrews, when he spoke to the annual meeting of the Opawa 
Public Library in June. The future policy of the City Council toward 
the libraries of Christchurch had not been determined, reports the 
Christchurch Press, but it was hoped that extensions of the inter-loan 
system between the central and suburban libraries would be possible. 
Bulk buying might also benefit all concerned. 

The Central Library is to be remodelled, at a cost of £15,500, to provide 
a large reference room upstairs, over the present newspaper room. The 
lending library will be extended at the expense of the existing office unit, 
and the present reference room will be turned into a stack room. 


WELLINGTON — STILL WAITING 


THE DECISION of the Wellington City Corporation not to take its library 
off the subscription basis drew a spirited, if somewhat partisan, reaction 
from the Southern Cross for 25th June. * The Wellington City Librarian, 
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Mr S. Perry, after full examination, advised the council to change over 
to the free system as far back as 1947,’ comments the paper; “At that time 
the council approved of the principle of a free library service, but would 
do nothing about it till after the municipal elections in November that 
year. The report goes on to draw the obvious moral from the great 
success of the free-and-rental system at Lower Hutt. 


BACK FILES OF THE NEW ZEALAND GAZETTE 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER advises that his Department has on hand 
back numbers of the New Zealand Gazette covering the years 1922-39, 
most of which it is proposed to destroy. Before finally authorizing their 
destruction, however, he would like to give any New Zealand libraries 
which have incomplete sets an opportunity of completing them, and 
arrangements will be made to supply any missing numbers free of charge, 
subject to the payment of freight or postage charges. The majority of the 
back numbers available for distribution, especially those from 1929 
onwards, are in loose sheet form, and, should binding be required, it will 
be necessary to charge for this also. Libraries wishing to take advantage 
of this offer should write to the Government Printer immediately. 


SHOULD WELLINGTON GO FREE? 


‘SHOULD WELLINGTON have a free public library?’ was the subject of 
2ZB’s Citizens’ Forum on Sunday, 24th July. Mr C. A. L. Treadwell, 
who was one of the City Councillors who voted in favour of the change 
at a recent meeting of the Wellington City Council, said yes most 
emphatically, and was able to produce actual examples from other towns 
to demonstrate its desirability. Mr O. Jacobsen opposed it on behalf 
of a section of the ratepayers, and Mr R. W. Archer wondered whether 
it would result in a better standard of reading being done. The chairman 
was Mr H. C. McQueen, who had been brought up in Dunedin and was 
therefore *‘ neutral on one side.” One impression which remains is the 
way in which opponents of the change assume that it is proposed to 
provide free the kind of service which the subscription system can only 
too easily degenerate into giving. They will not realize the kind of service 
that is possible without subscriptions until they actually see it in operation. 





SPOONFEEDING THE PUBLIC? 


* WELLINGTON has a good deal of difficulty in maintaining its Athenaeum, 
and one of its difficulties is the unfair competition of the Parliamentary 
library. A subscriber, speaking at a meeting the other day, said that 
personally, he would be glad to see that library open to all the public, 
but he did object, when going through the streets of Thorndon, to seeing 
people carrying away books who had no connection whatever with 
Parliament, while others were debarred by the very regulations from 
visiting the library. He was told 300 or 400 people had the handling of 
the library in the recess, and they were the very folks who were best able 
to support the Athenaeum but, on the principle that so largely obtained 
in Wellington, they preferred to get their literature “ on the cheap,” by 
sponging on the Parliamentary library..— Timaru Herald, 3rd June, 1889. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


THE ANNUAL post-Conference meeting of the Branch was held in June. 
Members were pleased to see Mr Ellerm take the chair for the first time 
during his present term of office. The speakers were M. Peat, R. Duthie, 
R. Cowley, F. A. Sandall, B. Sants and J. Kealy. Miss Peat returned 
from the conference filled with frustrations as a result of seeing much 
expert display work and exploitation of stock in the South. Distinguished 
for its venerable architecture and mysterious lighting, AP’s Children’s 
Department does not lend itself to these activities. After recovering from 
its astonishment, the Branch was delighted to hear that, as a result of the 
conference, its junior delegate is now less conventional than she was. 
Mr Duthie battled gamely through a heavy cold with the Local Authorities’ 
Section, and Mr Sandall discussed the varied excellences of South Island 
oysters and Newbold’s. Miss Sants next dissected Dunedin Public Library, 
neatly reassembling the parts with minor adjustments, while Mr Kealy 
concluded with further remarks on the Local Authorities’ Section. All 
the delegates spoke in the highest terms of the hospitality received in 
Dunedin, and it was the general opinion that the 1949 conference was 
a very happy one indeed. 


CANTERBURY 


A NEW and interesting aspect of library work was introduced to the 
Canterbury Branch at their recent meeting by Miss C. Robinson, Senior 
Women’s Vocational Guidance Officer. She told us how closely libraries 
are linked with the purpose of vocational guidance, and how valuable 
various books are in the training of young officers. The psychological, 
medical and educational aspects were discussed, and all present were 
given an insight into Miss Robinson’s important work. The books and 
pamphlets with which she illustrated her talk were of great interest, 
and an animated discussion followed. 

Miss M. Kennedy, Chairman of the Branch, is at present attending 
the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference in Honolulu as a delegate of the 
Women Teachers’ Association. 

Miss R. Coveney, of the staff of the Country Library Service, departed 
recently for England and Scotland. She expects to be absent for about 
two years. 

Miss J. McLaughlin, late of the Greymouth Public Library, has been 
appointed assistant librarian at the Christchurch Teachers’ Training 
College. 

The secretary of the Branch received a letter from the Exchange and 
Gift Division of the Library of Congress, asking for a copy of Christchurch; 
Guide for the Visitor 1947, the booklet issued at the 1947 NZLA 
Conference. This has been sent, together with a hand-coloured print 
from the line block used on the cover, which was supplied by the artist, 
Mr G. McArthur. Both gifts have been acknowledged with thanks. 
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WELLINGTON 


THE JULY meeting of the Wellington Branch was held in the staff room 
of WP. Miss Fleming reported on the recent meeting of the Standing 
Executive Committee. Miss S. Stewart and Mr I. K. MacGregor spoke 
on their experiences in the Library Schools of the Public Library of 
NSW and of Columbia University, New York, respectively. Interesting 
personal impressions such as these were of value in comparing library 
training methods and conditions. 

Following these addresses, general discussion was invited upon the 
proposed changes in the General Training Course, providing for a short 
residential course at the Library School. Although there was relatively 
little debate upon the merits of these changes, members were grateful to 
Miss Bateson and Mr Alley for their ready explanations of various points 
raised during the evening. 

Mr MacGregor asked to what standard the GTC is supposed to take 
a trainee; Mr Alley quoted the approximate words ofthe syllabus, * to fit 
the holder for positions of £250-£300—at 1940 rates,’ adding that the course 
was invaluable for sole charge positions in smaller libraries also. Miss 
Stewart asked if the residential course would share lectures with Library 
School students. Miss Bateson replied that it would be a separate course. 
In reply to Mr MacGregor, Miss Fleming said that the standard of 
Cataloguing and Classification would be part-way between the first and 
second terms at Columbia, a little lower than at Library School. 

Miss Bateson emphasized that the starting date, if the changes were 
accepted and approved, depended in part on the problem of space. At 
the earliest it would be quite a time until it could be put into effect, by 
which time she hoped this problem would be solved. Mr Alley did not 
dissent. Mr McEldowney asked what provision would be made for those 
who were taking some time over the correspondence course, and might 
not have finished when the changes came into effect. Mr Alley answered 
that 150 to 200 of them could apply for readmission, so there would 
probably need to be a time limit to which this could apply. There would 
also need to be some arrangement for people who couldn’t come to the 
school. Mr Roth asked how many students were expected, and Miss 
Fleming replied that the average intake so far had been 25 to 30 a year, 
and that this average would probably persist. To Mr Roth’s suggestion 
that there might be a considerable strain upon the teaching staff and his 
query as to whether the residential course might be held in the holidays, 
Miss Bateson answered that this was not possible—it was done in the 
U.S.A., but holidays were longer there. When Mr MacGregor asked if 
local authorities had been sounded for their reactions to the need for 
releasing people for six weeks, Miss Bateson said that they had already 
released librarians for three weeks or a month in the past, so it was 
presumed that they would be agreeable. 

Was there any provision made for children’s courses, enquired Miss 
Cowey. Mr Alley suggested that a short training course for people who 
had completed might be better. Miss Bateson remarked that it was 
difficult to add more to the new course, which was already packed full. 
lo Mr Roth, who suggested that six weeks seemed a very short period, 
Miss Bateson replied that, compared with a year of spare-time work, 
the course would really give a longer period of concentrated work. 

When Mr McEldowney asked whether the proposals were satisfactory 
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to those who had suggested at the Napier Conference that the GTC 
should be taken over by the Library School, Miss Gilmer replied that 
she thought the new arrangement admirable. Mr Roth suggested that 
Council should make it clear that training was being provided at two 
separate levels, but Mr Alley thought that clear-cut stratification was 
wrong. There was no reason why the GTC person should be unacceptable 
to the Library School. 

Dr Eichbaum asked if there would be an examination at the end 
of the six weeks’ course. Miss Bateson replied that there would be a 
screening at the end of Part I, but that it was unlikely that there would 
be an examination at the School, except perhaps in cataloguing. Dr 
Eichbaum asked if six weeks was long enough to get to know the students. 
Mr Alley pointed out that considerable knowledge would be gained of 
them during the correspondence course beforehand. 

Mr Roth then asked for a motion, and the Branch approved the 
proposals, congratulated the Training Committee on the work they had 
done, and recommended that the proposals be carried out as soon as 
facilities were available. 





Essential Books for Libraries—No. 1 


Don Grar’s DATA SHEETS (and edition, revised and enlarged 56s.) 


THe world famous Data Sheets by Don Graf have been revised and 
about one hundred new drawings have been added. These Data Sheets 
contain much original material available in no other architectural 
reference book, and present it in quick, easy-to-use form on materials 
in general, structural design, mathematics, planning data, mechanical 
and constructional details, draughting aids, furniture and furnishings. 
An essentia! book for your reference section. 


Copies, on ten days’ approval if necessary, immediately available. 
Write to: 


TECHNICAL BOOKS LTD 


Importers of Technical and Reference Books. If it’s in print — we'll get it 


11 WALTER STREET, WELLINGTON (P.O. Box 318, Te Aro) 





THE CAXTON PRESS 
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